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from the intenser stresses of life seemed more happily posed. Fear
was an unendurable reality but it was incidental. It was a
condition of travel. Just as haste and all struggle were incidental.
The final Tightness of things was wider; you might only see it
incidentally in resting moments, but it was always there. Faith
could be more than incidental and was more than incidental.
While the water was troubled it couldn't reflect the sky, but that
didn't prevent the sky being there to await reflection. All religions
and philosophies since the world began had insisted that one must
get out of the turmoil, somehow, to catch any vision of true
realities. And as soon as you got that vision - serenity.
That should be the first entry then, so soon as she got up and
could sit down to write it: ' There is no need to hurry. There is
nothing in the whole world to justify fear.'
After that the Thinker on the sofa rested for a while.
Presently she found a queer little aphorism drifting through
her mind with an air of wanting to get into the green leather
book: 'Faith in good, Faith in God.' Just as easy to believe as
deny that there was something directive and friendly and sure
of itself, above all the contradictions and behind all the screens.
Immense, incomprehensible, stupendous, silent, something that
smiled in the starry sky. . . .
Then her mind drifted to the idea that everyone was too
troubled about life, so very largely because they had no faith in
good. They hurried. Everyone was hurrying. If there was nothing
whatever to hurry about then they hurried about games, about
politics, about personal disputes. They invented complications to
trouble themselves. They accepted conventions and would not
look thoroughly into anything because of this uncontrollable
hurry. If only they would take longer views and larger views,
they would escape from all this stress. It was just there that the
importance of Mr. Sempack came in. He did take longer views
and larger views and help other people to take them. He pre-
sented Progress as large and easy, swift and yet leisurely, sweeping
forward by and through and in spite of all the disputations and
hasty settlements and patchings up and running to and fro. He
conveyed his conviction of a vast forward drive carrying the
ordinary scurryings of life upon its surface, great and worth while,
that comprehended a larger human life, a finer individual life, a
happier life than at present we permitted ourselves to realise.
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